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the omnipotence and the perfect justice of divinity, they
solved it in   different  ways.     Buddha   held  firmly to
morality, threw over the gods altogether as immoral and
troublesome powers from  which  a   philosopher  has to
escape as fast as he can, and objected even to heaven as a
final resting-place, on the ground that you are never safe
so long as you own a sentient existence.    Nothing but
Nirvtina, or being blown  out like a lamp, will set men
finally beyond the reach of the demon who afflicts them
with sensation.    This teaching was, however, a moral and
metaphysical  doctrine  vastly  above   the heads  of   the
people; and practical common-sense Hinduism has never
allowed questions as to the moral character of the gods to
be sufficient reason for  turning  one's back on them, or
refusing to  deal with   them.     Philosophers  may have
concluded privately that the gods are either incompetent
or ill-disposed, a class of beings who must be endured and
ignored,  but the people have  always made  the best of
their divinities so long as they did not oppose themselves
to   reasonable   improvements   in   the    moral   standard,
adapted   themselves   to   circumstances, and   recognised
governments de facto.    Mere peccadillos attributed to one
or two out of many gods are of little account.    Arthur
Young ridicules a Frenchman who denounced to him the
profligacy of Louis XV.; and he says that Frederick the
Great was a much more objectionable despot, because it is
infinitely less important  to the commonwealth  that a
king should take a fancy to his neighbour's wife than that
he should fancy his neighbour's provinces.    This view,
though questionable, resembles that taken by polytheists
of their divinities ; so long as the gods do not bring some
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